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Filters in Action 


By C. E. LANE - 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


ODERN long distance 

communication, both 

radio and wire, is dependent 
in a large measure on the electric 
filter. Invented by G. A. Campbell 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the electric 
filter consists of a group of condensers 
and coils so connected that they have 
the property of readily passing alter- 
nating currents of certain frequencies, 
and of greatly attenuating currents of 
other frequencies. Those most com- 
monly employed may be divided into 
three types: the low pass filter, which 
passes all frequencies below a stated 
frequency and attenuates all those 
above it; the high pass filter, which 


FH) 


Fig. 1—One form of section for an electrical 


band pass filter 


passes all frequencies above a speci- 
fied value and attenuates those below; 
and the band pass filter, which passes 
all frequencies between values known 
as the upper and lower cut-off fre- 
quencies, and attenuates all those 


beyond these values. 

The unit of filter design is the filter 
section, of which many different types 
are possible. A section commonly em- 
ployed for a band pass filter is shown 
in Figure 1. 


A complete filter will 
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include one or more of such identical — 
sections connected in tandem, and 
the attenuation for any frequency is 
the summation of the attenuation of 
all the sections. 

A single section, and thus a com- 
plete filter to a greater extent, acts in 
two ways towards alternating cur- 
rents passing through it. It produces 
an attenuation and a phase shift— 
both of which vary with frequency. 
An ideal phase shift characteristic is 
shown by the solid line in Figure 2, 
and an ideal attenuation characteris- 
tic is similarly shown in Figure 3. The 
shape of these curves is the same for 
a section as for a complete filter, but 
the actual ordinate values are greater 
for the complete filter in proportion 
to the number of sections. It will be 
noticed that for both phase shift and 
attenuation there is a sharp break in 
the characteristics at two points 
marked f, and fz, and these are the 
cut-off frequencies. 

Ideal filter action requires that the 
terminating impedance be of a definite 
value, and this value is different, in 
general, for each frequency. It is not 
practicable, of course, to provide a 
terminating impedance that will have 
the different values required at each 
frequency. However, by proper filter 
design the ideal impedance required 
for terminating the filter may be made 
nearly a constant resistance over a 
large part of the passed band. When 
this is done, the use of a fixed re- 
sistance is quite satisfactory. The 
effect of terminating the filter in such 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
Fig. 2—Ideal and actual phase shift char- 
acteristics of a section of a mechanical band 
pass filter. The electrical analogue of a 
section of this filter is given in Figure 1 


a fixed resistance is to slightly round 
off the ideal characteristic at the cut- 
off frequencies, thus giving a char- 
acteristic indicated by the dotted 
lines on the two graphs. 

Although the characteristics of fil- 
ters may be completely and concisely 
expressed in mathematical terms, it 
would be very helpful if one could 
actually see the increasing phase shift 
and attenuation from section to sec- 
tion. In theory a fairly good indirect 
method of seeing would be to insert 
meters in a filter as shown in Figure 
4. The variation in excursion of the 
meter pointers along the length of the 
filter would indicate the attenuation, 
and the difference in relative position 
of the various pointers at any one 
instant would indicate the phase 
shift. There is one very obvious diffi- 
culty with such a method of watching 
the action of a filter. If the fre- 
quencies were in the voice range or 
higher, the pointers would move so 


rapidly that the eye could not follow 
them. To be able to use this method 
to advantage the frequencies should 
be of the order of one cycle per second, 
but electrical filters for such low fre- 
quencies are not practicable. 

It is practicable, however, to make 
a filter for such low frequencies by 
substituting mechanical for electrical 
elements. Fundamentally, filter ac- 
tion is a resonance phenomenon, and 
resonance can be secured mechani- 
cally as well as electrically. The action 
of the pendulum of a clock is a familiar 
example. A series of pendulums prop- 
erly connected together may be 
made to act as a filter, and such an 
arrangement is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The filter con- 
sists of seven sections of the type 
shown in Figure 1. 
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Fig. 3—Ideal and actual attenuation char- 
acteristics for seven sections of the mechanical 
band pass filter 
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Fig. 4—A band pass filter with meters inserted to indicate the internal operation 


In this mechanical filter the mass 
of the pendulum bobs acts as the 
series inductance, and the attraction 
of gravity on the bob, as the series 
capacitance, while the spring con- 
necting adjacent pendulums serves as 
the shunt capacitance. The first 
pendulum at the left is driven from 
the flywheel of a small motor through 
a flat spring, and by varying the speed 
of the motor, the frequency of the 
mechanical force is changed. A re- 
sistance termination is obtained at 
each end of the filter by allowing the 
two bobs at the ends of the filter to 
swing through viscous oil. 


The amount of swing of the pendu- 
lums corresponds to the current flow- 
ing in the electrical filter, and the 
attenuation produced by the filter 
can be observed by noticing the dif- 
ference in amplitude of swing between 
the first and last pendulums. Phase 
shift per section is indicated by the 
difference in position of adjacent 
pendulums at the same instant. Since 
at all frequencies up to the lower cut- 
off there is little or no phase shift, all 
pendulums will be in about the same 
relative positions at the same instant 
for frequencies below the lower cut- 
off. Above the upper cut-off, the 


Fig. 5—Operation of the mechanical filter below lower cut-off 
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Fig. 6—Fust above the lower cut-off the phase shift per section is about 14° and there is 
a slight overall attenuation 


phase shitt approaches 180° per sec- 
tion so that when one pendulum is at 
one end of its swing, the next will be 
at the other end. Between lower and 
upper cut-off the phase shift between 
adjacent pendulums will vary de- 
pending on the frequency. 

To show these two effects photo- 


graphically, an exposure of several 
seconds was made which brings out 
the total arc of swing of each pendu- 
lum. At some instant during this ex- 
posure, an instantaneous flash was 
made which records the position of all 
the pendulums at the same instant, 
and thus shows phase shift. The pass 


Fig. 7—In the middle of the pass band there is no attenuation, and the phase shift per 
section is about 90° 
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Fig. 8—Fust below the upper cut-off a slight overall attenuation is again noticeable and 
the phase shift per section has increased to 120° 


band of this mechanical filter is from 
0.73 to 0.93 cycle per second and the 
accompanying photographs show the 
conditions at and somewhat below the 
lower cut-off, at and somewhat above 
the upper cut-off, and in the middle 
of the pass band. 

In Figure 5 the frequency was 0.68 


cycle per second and the large degree 
of attenuation, about 50 db, is readily 
evident. Since there are seven sec- 
tions this means an attenuation of 
about 7 db per section, and it will be 
noticed that the second bob has 
slightly less than half the amplitude 
of the first; the third, half the ampli- 


Fig. 9—Above the upper cut-off the large attenuation is evident and the phase shift per 
section is 180° 
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tude of the second; and so on. The 
motion of the fifth bob is so slight 
that it is barely perceptible. The 
phase shift, it will be noticed is 0° per 
section: all pendulums are in exactly 
the same relative positions. 

In Figure 6 the frequency is about 
0.74 cycle per second, just above the 
lower cut-off. At this frequency the 
attenuation per section is very slight 
but is plainly evident for the overall 
filter. The phase shift is also small— 
being 14° per section. The total phase 
shift for the entire filter is about 98°, 
and it will be noticed that the last 
bob is a little over 90° out of phase 
with the first. 

Figure 7, at a frequency of 0.84 
cycle per second, shows the condi- 
tions at about the middle of the pass 
band. There is no noticeable atten- 
uation: the amplitude of swing of the 
last bob is almost exactly the same as 
that of the first. The phase shift per 
section is about 90°. In all cases, each 
pendulum is about 90° out of phase 
with those on each side of it. 

In Figure 8 the frequency is 0.90 
cycle per second, just below the up- 


per cut-off. Here again, since the 
frequency is nearly at the cut-off 
value, some overall attenuation is 
noticeable but it amounts to only 
about 5 db. The phase shift per sec- 
tion, however, is in the neighborhood 
of 120° which can be seen by noticing 
that every third pendulum is in the 
same relative position. 

Figure 9 shows the conditions for 
a frequency above the upper cut-off— 
at a value of about 1.00 cycle per sec- 
ond. Overall attenuation is 50 db, 
which is so great that no motion is 
noticeable at the last bob. The phase 
shift is the full 180° per section, which 
is plainly evident in the photograph. 

With such a mechanical filter all the 
phenomena that occur in an electrical 
filter may be reproduced and actually 
watched. In the photographs shown 
only the two characteristics of normal 
phase shift and attenuation have been 
illustrated but other effects such as 
reflections of various sorts, the con- 
sequence of using incorrect terminat- 
ing resistances, and a variety of 
transient phenomena may be repro- 
duced and visually studied. 
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Direct Current Conduction in Dielectrics 


By E. J. MURPHY 
Chemical Laboratories 


HEN a constant potential 
is applied to a sheet of 
rubber, a galvanometer of 
sufficient sensitivity, inserted in the 
leads, will register a current. This 
current is not constant, however, as 
it would be through a metal: it de- 
creases with time, at a rate which 
varies with different samples of the 
material. What, then, is one to call 
“the conductivity” of rubber? This 
question is frequently answered for 
practical purposes by taking the cur- 
rent flowing one minute after the 
application of the measuring voltage 
as the basis for comparing the insulat- 
ing quality of commercial samples. 
Following this practice, some ex- 
perimenters once encountered a sam- 
ple of rubber through which flowed 


a current unusually large at the out- 
set, and decreasing so rapidly with 
time that they could not estimate the 
galvanometer deflection accurately 
after the minute had elapsed. Think- 
ing some accident caused the anomaly, 
they removed the potential and then 
repeated the measurement. This time 
the current was changing slowly 
enough to permit accurate measure- 
ment, and they accepted this value. 
Had they repeated the measurement 
at once, they would have felt con- 
firmed. But had they repeated it 
next day, they would again have 
found a large, rapidly changing, ini- 
tial current. 

If these experimenters had attempt- 
ed to measure, according to the same 
definition, the conductivity of cotton 
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exposed to high humidity, they would 
have encountered a phenomenon less 
bewildering, perhaps, but more de- 
ceptive. Their galvanometer would 
have shown the current to be virtually 
constant with time. If suspicion pre- 
vented them from asserting at once 
that cotton has a “‘constant conduc- 
tivity’, and led them to measure the 
current with a microammeter, more 
quickly responsive than a galvanom- 
eter, they would find that the initial 
current was some fifty times greater 
than the value previously observed, 
and dropped to that value within a 
second or two. 

These examples illustrate a few of 
the many contrasts between “‘dielec- 
tric’ materials and metals as con- 
ductors of electricity. When a con- 
stant potential is applied to a metal, 
a constant current flows; but a con- 
stant potential applied to a dielectric 
usually gives a current which de- 
creases with time, and sometimes one 
that increases with time. Increasing 
the voltage to any ordinary value 
leaves the conductivity of a metal 
unchanged, but may either increase 
or decrease the conductivity of a 
dielectric. Reversing the direction of 
the potential does not affect the con- 
ductivity of a metal, but the apparent 
conductivity of a dielectric so treated 
may increase sharply and then de- 
crease slowly, or increase slowly and 
then decrease, or remain virtually un- 
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Fig. 1—The simplest model for explaining 
the behavior of dielectrics as conductors con- 
sists of an electrical circuit with two parallel 
arms, one a condenser and resistance in 
series, and the other an electrolytic cell 


changed, depending upon the material. 

A key to the explanation of the con- 
trasts so far cited can best be pro- 
vided by citing two more. In the 
first place, when the potential applied 
to a metallic conductor is reduced to 
zero, the current vanishes as rapidly 
as the inductance of the circuit allows; 
but when the potential applied to a 
dielectric is reduced to zero, a current 
in the opposite direction to the orig- 


Fig. 2—To accord more closely with the 
behavior of any particular dielectric, the 
model of Figure 1 must be complicated by 
dividing the condenser-resistance arm into 
several such arms, with time-constants vary- 
ing from a small fraction of a second to 
several hours, and the electrolytic cell must 
be given a complicated shape so that diffu- 
sion through it will be slow 


inal current will usually be detected 
by a galvanometer in the metallic 
circuit connected to the dielectric. 
This “residual” or ‘“‘anomalous dis- 
charge current” may be quite large 
even after several minutes. The time 
required for it to decrease to any 
given small value, such as the smallest 
current detectable by the galvanom- 
eter used, is greater the longer the 
time of charging; it may extend into 
hours or days. 

Secondly, no matter how long a 
current of moderate value flows 
through a metal, the conductivity will 
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vary only with the temperature; but 
prolonged passage of current through 
a dielectric often changes considerably 
its apparent conductivity. Accom- 
panying these changes, and largely 
explaining them, are chemical changes 
at the boundaries between the dielec- 
tric and the electrodes. These chem- 
ical changes occur because in most 
dielectrics, as in solutions, ions are 
the current carriers, rather than elec- 
trons as in metals. In a circuit 
through which the current is carried 


NORMAL 
POLARIZATION 
CURRENT 


RESIDUAL 
POLARIZATION 
CURRENT 


CURRENT 


CONDUCTION 


TIME OF APPLICATION OF POTENTIAL 

Fig. 3—This curve has a shape typifying 
the conducting behavior of dielectrics in 
which residual polarization currents are 
large relative to the conduction current. 
The times at which different effects take 
place differ widely from case to case. The 
initial current 1s limited by inductance, or 

the inertia of the charges 


successively by ionic and electronic 
conduction, chemical changes take 
place at the boundaries where the type 
of conduction changes. 

The changes of current with time, 
observable in many types of insulating 
materials subjected to a constant 
potential, are so varied that a model 
which will predict the properties ob- 
served, at least in a general way, is 
useful. As in Figure 1, a dielectric 


can be visualized as a condenser and 
resistance, to account for discharge 
currents, in parallel with an electro- 
lytic cell, to account for chemical 
changes electrically produced. The 
strange behavior of the sheet of rub- 
ber focusses attention on the con- 
denser, which was uncharged at the 
beginning of the first measurement, 
was partly charged by the current 
flowing during that measurement and 
consequently exerted a back e.m.f. at 
the time of the second measurement, 
and would have become discharged by 
the following day. In the case of 
cotton at high humidity, the elec- 
trolytic cell plays the dominant role: 
the formation, at the electrodes, of 
electrolytic products weakly disso- 
ciated and consequently of high re- 
sistance is an important cause of the 
rapid decrease in the current passing 
through the material. 

This model is in close accord with 
present theories of dielectrics. Both 
dielectrics and conductors are con- 
sidered to be composed of aggregates 
of positive and negative charges, and 
differ in that conductors contain more 
numerous or more mobile free charges, 
in the form of ions or electrons, than 
do dielectrics. Whether bound or free, 
each charge moves so that the resul- 
tant force upon it is zero, and thus 
when a uniform potential is applied 
the free charges drift in the direction 
of the electric field, while the bound 
charges, after moving only a short 
distance, are restrained by binding 
forces equal and opposite to those of 
the field. The current due to the 
motion of the free charges is called 
the conduction current; and of the 
bound charges, the polarization cur- 
rent. The polarization current is the 
vector sum of the velocities of all the 
bound charges. In dielectrics this 


polarization current greatly predom- 
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inates over the conduction current. 
To explain the slow charging and 
discharging processes observed with 
many dielectrics, it is only necessary 
to extend the usual notions of the 
times required for the formation of a 
polarized condition in a dielectric. 
For the formation of one class of 
polarizations, times of less than 107° 
seconds are required. Other polari- 
zations, due for example to molecules 
with permanent electric moments*, 
having relaxation times** as long as 
one-tenth second have been found. 
There is no reason to suppose it im- 
possible that the relaxation time of 
a polarized condition might be as 
great as an hour or more, such as 
would be necessary to explain the 
residual-charge effects of dielectrics. 
Turning to the electrolytic aspect 
of conduction in dielectrics, one must 
notice that diffusion is slower in a 
dielectric than in the usual electrolytic 
cell because the dielectric is a solid 
often of complicated physical struc- 
ture. Products of chemical changes 
which take place at the interface be- 
tween the electrode and the dielectric 
will only gradually spread by diffusion 
into the bulk of the dielectric. Thus 
there may occur electromotive-force 
effects such as are produced in con- 
centration cells, and the resistance 
may change according to the nature, 
rapidity of formation, and distribu- 
tion, of the products of electrolysis. 
The simple electrical model can 
readily be adapted to these complexi- 
ties (Figure 2). The condenser-re- 
sistance arm can be divided into se- 
veral parallel arms, one for each type 
of polarization involved, and each 


*RECORD, 1931, June, p. 462; July, p. 535 
**The relaxation time is the time required for 
polarization to fall to ‘th of its original value, 
where e is the base of Naperian Logarithms 


with a time constant corresponding 
to the relaxation time of the polari- 
zation it represents. The electrolytic 
cell can be given the same conductance 
as that contributed by the free charges 
in the dielectric, and can be built with 
such a tortuous conformation that 
changes in resistance, and in concen- 
tration-cell effects, could persist for 
many days. This model may be re- 
garded as translating some general 
features of the present theories of 
dielectric behaviour into terms in- 
volving simpler systems (capacities, 
resistances and electrolytic cells) whose 
properties are very familiar. Its use- 
fulness lies in providing a means of 
interpreting the complicated changes 
of current with time and of selecting 
the proper value of the current on 
which to base a measurement of con- 
ductivity. 

Anyone inspecting this model would 
immediately say that its direct-cur- 
rent conductance, properly speaking, 
was the conductance of the electro- 
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Fig. 4—The shape of this curve typifies the 

conducting behavior of dielectrics in which 

the residual polarization current is negli- 

gible in comparison with the conduction 

current, and electrochemical reactions mod- 
ify the conductance appreciably 
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lytic cell before electrochemical reac- 
tions had changed its composition 
appreciably. It is the corresponding 
property of a dielectric which can best 
be called its “true conductivity’*, 
because it is this property which 
measures the number of free charges 
times their mobility, and thus cor- 
responds to the similarly-named prop- 
erty of a metal. It is difficult to 
measure this property in some cases, 
for it is hard to separate the true 
conduction current from polarization 
currents, and to be sure that the 
passage of current has not changed 
the composition and the resistance of 
the dielectric. Figure 3 shows that 
for dielectrics of low d.c. conductivity, 
the value of the current which pre- 
vails after it has stopped changing 
rapidly with time is the proper value 
on which to base the calculation of the 
true conductivity. Figure 4 applies 
to dielectrics of high d.c. conductivity, 
which exhibit a current decreasing 
with time because of electrochemi- 
cally produced changes in the com- 
position of the material. Here it is 
evident that the true conductivity 
should be calculated from the value 
of current prevailing soon after apply- 
ing the potential. The value in ques- 
tion corresponds to the comparative- 


*The “true conductivity” may be defined as 
the conductance per unit cube contributed by 
the free ions. 


ly flat portion of the curve after 
polarization currents have become 
negligible and before the cumulative 
effect of electrolysis produces an ap- 
preciable change in the composition 
of the material and a resulting change 
in the conduction current. 

Obviously a knowledge of the “true 
conductivity” of a dielectric may 
sometimes be of less practical impor- 
tance than a knowledge of some 
apparent conductivity. In the case 
of cotton at high humidity, where the 
polarization current is relatively small, 
the initial high conductivity, missed 
altogether by the galvanometer, is 
probably close to the “true conduc- 
tivity”, but it is for some purposes 
less useful to know this value than to 
know the value of the lower and more 
stable conductivity almost immedi- 
ately reached. In measuring the 
conductivity of rubber sheet, where 
the one-minute value of conductivity 
includes an appreciable contribution 
due to polarization currents, the ex- 
perimenters came closer to the “true 
conductivity” in their second mea- 
surement. Had they accepted their 
first measurement, however, even 
though inaccurately estimated on the 
galvanometer, the value would have 
been a better means of comparing this 
sample with others measured accord- 
ing to the definition of conductivity 
which they used. 
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Water at West Street 


By A. F. LEYDEN 
Plant Department 


ORTY million gallons of water, 

the amount which passed into 

the West Street buildings dur- 
ing 1932, is comparable to the amount 
of water annually supplied to a small 
suburban community. Its provision 
is a task of equivalent scope and im- 
portance, and the growth of the Lab- 
oratories, as of a community, has 
necessitated continuous development 
of the water system. A failure of the 
system at any time would leave the 


Laboratories thirst-parched, unclean, 
and at the mercy of fire. 

In contrast with the ordinary com- 
munity, which must often build its 
own reservoir, the Laboratories draws 
its water, through twelve metered 
connections, from the city mains 
which pass it on all four sides. On 
the other hand it must distribute its 
water over a fairly large vertical range, 
and pressure problems are thus en- 
countered which are not present to 


Fig. 1\—The pumping station in Basement B 
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complicate the horizontal distribution 
of water in most small suburbs. 
Water for general purposes is dis- 
tributed through the Laboratories in 
part directly from the mains and in 
part from tanks on the roof. The 
city water pressure is adequate for 
distribution in buildings not more 
than five stories high, and accordingly 
the water from the mains supplies 
directly Sections G, I and L, the first 
five floors of Sections J and K and 
certain special areas in the lower 
floors of Sections C and H. To the 
remaining areas of the Laboratories, 
Sections A, B, C, D and H, and the 
upper floors of Sections J and K, 
water flows from tanks elevated in a 
penthouse above the roof of Section 
13-D, and filled by pumps. The 


HOUSE TANKS 


drinking water system*, which is 
separate from the general system, 
draws its water independently from 
the mains. Two connections with the 
mains are employed solely for the 
emergency fire pump in Basement H. 

Thirty per cent of the water flowing 
into the Laboratories is used for cool- 
ing purposes, as in the high voltage 
vacuum tubes in Section 2-G, the air 
conditioning machine in Section L, 
and the ammonia compressors in 
Basement B. Since this water passes 
through the cooling jackets in a closed 
piping system, it is in no way im- 
paired, although its temperature is 
raised sometimes as much as 20 de- 
grees F. This water is therefore re- 
turned to suction tanks in the base- 
ment, and thence pumped to the roof 
tanks for further use, 
in the sanitary and fire- 
prevention systems, 
along with water taken 
| directly from the 


' 
WATER 


mains. 
For more than a 
quarter century the 
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Fig. 2—Schematic of the piping of the general 


house water system 
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*RECORD, July 1927, p. 403 
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equipment in the event 
of outside power fail- 
ure. The following 
year, to conform with 
newly enacted legal 
requirements regard- 
ing elevation and re- 
serve capacity for fire 
stand-pipe use, new and 
larger house tanks were 
built at a higher 
elevation and the 
original tanks were re- 
moved from the 13th 
story roof level. This 
greater elevation 
placed an added bur- 
den on the electric 
pumps, but larger im- 
pellers overcame the 
handicap. 

In 1926, after two 
years of reliable ser- 
vice, the new electric 
supply received the 


stamp of approval, and Fig. 3—One of the more spectacular uses of water in these 


the steam-driven equip- 
ment was removed. 
The need for an emergency standby 
for the electric pumps still existed, 
however, and the Plant Management 
selected a steam driven centrifugal 
pump capable of operating at the much 
reduced steam pressure set at the 
time the isolated electric plant shut 
down. The characteristics of this 
turbine make it economical to run 
the pump regularly during the winter, 
since the exhaust steam can be used 
for the heating sytem. 

The demand for water gradually 
outgrew the electric pump capacity, 
and the peak demands of the summer 
of 1930 made it necessary to run the 
turbine-driven pump to assist the 
electrics. As a routine operation, this 
method was not justifiable, for the 
turbine was non-automatic and un- 


Laboratories’ research ts in the accelerated corrosion tests on 


the roof of Section G 


suited to regular summer operation 
when available steam is at a minimum. 
The choice of additional equipment 
logically went to a larger electrically 
driven pump. Accordingly, the pres- 
ent pumping station in Basement B, 
which already housed the suction 
tanks, was engineered and installed 
by the Plant Department. 

This installation is shown in Figure 
1. The pump at the left is the latest 
acquisition, a Goulds three-stage 
pump rated 200 gallons per minute at 
225 foot head. The other two are the 
original pumps installed in Basement 
D in 1924, each delivering 125 gallons 
per minute at 130 foot head. These 
three electric pumps can draw from 
the City mains or from the suction 
tank. The turbine driven pump (not 
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Fig. 4—Experimental sound-picture film is washed by water sprays in Section L 


shown in Figure 1), which delivers 250 
gallons per minute at 130 foot head, 
draws from the mains only. Their 
method of coordination is shown in 
Figure 2. 

Normally the two older electric 
pumps operate in series from the suc- 
tion tank, delivering 175 gallons a 
minute to the roof. Should the suc- 
tion tank become empty, the center 
pump stops, leaving the pump at the 
right drawing from the City main 
to supply approximately the same 
amount. Proper location of check 
valves, and the use of float switches 
on all tanks, make this operation en- 
tirely automatic. 

The higher rating of the new pump 


enables it to draw from the suction 
tank, pumping directly to the roof 
approximately 200 gallons per minute. 
The delivery characteristics curve on 
which the pump was selected is such 
that, drawing from the City mains at 
considerably higher suction pressure, 
it will still operate satisfactorily in 
parallel with the other two electric 
pumps. A proper manipulation of 
valves permits the operation of all 
three pumps in a series-parallel com- 
bination, capable of delivering more 
water than can conceivably be de- 
manded for a long time ahead. This 
arrangement provides as flexible a 
system as any building operator could 
desire. 
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News of the Month 


AIRCRAFT RADIO AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


At THE Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago, the United Air Lines, in 
cooperation with the Western Electric 
Company, is making a continuous demon- 
stration of the use that modern air 
transportation makes of the radio tele- 
phone. A multi-motored Boeing cargo- 
passenger plane, around which catwalks 
have been built to enable visitors to make 
inspection at close range, is on exhibition. 
A description, coming from a “hill-and- 
dale” sound record through a_ public 
address system employing eight loud 
speakers distributed over the plane, 
reaches the ears of the visitors. In the 
plane’s cockpit are two lifelike robot 
pilots; they move the wheel and look as 
though they were actually flying. Period- 
ically the recorded talk refers to the 
radiophone, and at that point the dummy 
pilot raises his microphone to his lips. 
As he does so, a typical position report as 
given by a pilot is heard, followed by the 
three characteristic signals of the radio 
beacon. Finally there is reproduced a 
complete station-to-station sequence call 
running from Cheyenne to Oakland on 
the Coast-to-Coast route. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TECHNICAL publications by members of 
the Laboratories appeared in considerable 
number during the late spring and early 
summer. Dr. Jewett summarizes Thirty- 


five Years of Applied Science in the 35th 


anniversary number of the Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery Journal. 
In Science for May 12 appears his 
summary of Perfect Quality and Auditory 
Perspective in the Transmission and Re- 
production of Speech and Music, and his 
foreword in the Bell Telephone Quarterly 


for July introduces an article in two parts 
on the same subject, of which the first 
by W. B. Snow, describes the demonstra- 
tion of the system made last spring. Two 
other articles of acoustical interest have 
been published in the Journal of the 
American Acoustical Society: On Mini- 
mum Audible Sound Fields by L. J. Sivian 
and S. D. White in the April issue, 
and Measurement of Transmission Loss 
Through Partition Walls by E. H. Bedell 
and K. D. Swartzel Jr. in the July issue. 


Followers of Dr. Darrow’s expositions 
of topics in modern physics will be 
interested to read his account of Cosmic 
Rays—What Physicists Have Learned 
About Them in Electrical Engineering 
for April, and his article, The Principle 
of Indefiniteness in the Review of Scientific 
Instruments for the same month. In the 
Review for May Dr. Darrow has written 
on The “Positive Electron”, and in the 
June issue he gives Excerpts from Nuclear 
Theory and an account of More Radio- 
active Elements. Science for June 23 has 
printed the address on Electricity Re- 
leased from Matter which Dr. Darrow 
delivered at M.I.T. in connection with 
the celebration of Elihu Thomson’s 
eightieth birthday. 


Among the articles of interest to radio 
engineers are Theory of the Detection of 
Two Modulated Waves by a _ Linear 
Rectifier in the Proceedings of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers for April, and 
Time Delay Effects in Synchronous Broad- 
casting in Electronics for May, both by 
C. B. Aiken. In June the Proceedings 
published The Optical Behavior of the 
Ground for Short Radio Waves by C. B. 
Feldman, and Radio Engineering printed 
C. F. Boeck’s description of a Radio 
Distribution System for Apartment Build- 
ings. 
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Oliver E. Buckley, recently appointed Director of Research 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Interesting instruments are described 
in Electrical Engineering for June by 
H. M. Stoller, who collaborated with 
C. H. Fetter of E.R.P.I. in writing 
Precise Timing of Sporting Events, and 
in the Review of Scientific Instruments 
for the same month by H. W. Weinhart 
who describes 4 Machine for Winding 
Springs of Vitreous Silica. A Method of 
Measuring Axial Chromatic Aberration 
in an Objective Lens is described by W. 
Herriott in the April Journal of the 
Optical Society of America. [conomet- 
rica for July contains an Annual Survey 
of Statistical Technique to which W. A. 
Shewhart has contributed Developments 
in Sampling Theory. 


Of general physical interest are L. H. 
Germer’s article in the Physical Review 
for May 1 on Diffraction of Electrons by 
Metal Surfaces, and W. R. Bennett’s 
New Results in the Calculation of Modula- 
tion Products in the April issue of the 
Bell System Technical Journal. Further 
results of these Laboratories’ work on 
cotton are reported by A. C. Walker and 


M. H. Quell in two articles in the Journal 
of the Textile Institute for March, 
Influence of Ash Constituents on the 
Electrical Conduction of Cotton, and Natur- 
ally Occurring Ash Constituents of Cotton, 
and in Mr. Walker’s article on Effect of 
Atmospheric Humidity and Temperature 
on the Relation Between Moisture Content 
and Electrical Conductivity of Cotton 
in the same journal for April. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Dr. Ottver E. Bucktey has been 
appointed Director of Research to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of Dr. H. D. 
Arnold. Following undergraduate studies 
at Grinnell College and graduate work at 
Cornell, Dr. Buckley received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell in 
1914. In the fall of that year he joined 
what is now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
as research physicist. Since 1925, as 
assistant director of research, he has been 
in charge of various investigations in 
problems of transmission, including those 
of long submarine cables; and also of 
researches in magnetics. 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC 

SOUND SYSTEM ABROAD 
One oF the latest installations abroad 
of the Western Electric Sound System is 
in the old Adelphi Theater in London, 
a famous playhouse of the city’s West 
End. The turning of this theater into a 
talking picture house marked the 199th 
Western Electric installation in the City 
of London. There are now nearly 800 
Western Electric Installations on the 
Continent, in the Near East and in India. 


PERSONNEL 


G. B. Tuomas attended the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education held in Chicago 
from June 26 to June 30. 


STAFF 


THE SUDDEN death of J. J. Brosnan on 
August 7, of injuries received from falling 
from a window at his home, deeply shock- 
ed his fellow members of the Staff 


' 


F. F. Brosnan 


Department. Mr. Brosnan had been a 
member of the statistical group since the 
spring of 1931. He joined the group the 
year following his graduation from Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology. 


J. N. McTicueE has received the J. D. 
degree from Brooklyn Law School, F. P. 
Balacek the B. S. degree in electrical 
engineering from Cooper Union, and F. R. 
Till the B.C.S. degree in accounting and 


business administration from New York 


University. 


PATENT 


H. A. FLAMMER was at the Patent 
Office in Washington in connection with 


patent matters. 


Durinc April, May, and June patents 
were issued to the following members of 


the Laboratories: 


M..G. Allison 
F. B. Anderson 
E. H. Bedell (2) 
. F. Bennett 

. Bescherer 
. Bjornson 
. Blattner 
. Bond 

. Bostwick 
roadwell 
ruce (3) 
. Buckley 

. Burchett 
urns 

. Burns 
. Burton 
. Chase 
hristensen 
. Cooke 

. Cousins 

. Curtis 

. Denzler 

. Dickinson 
. Dudley 

. Ellis 

. Flammer (2) 
. Fracker 
eile 
. Gilbert (2) 
. Giles 


SEP 
Or 


Op 


Len } 


. Hampton 

. Harper (2) 
. Harrison 

. Haworth 

. Hearn 

. Hinrichsen 

. Hollingsworth 
. Hopkins 

A. W. Horton, Jr. 
H. Hovland 
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. Kingsbury (2) 
. Kinkead 


. Legg 
. Llewellyn 
. Magrath 
. Mallina (3) 
- Marrison (4) 


. Oakes 
fannenstiehl 
. Pruden 


. Schmied 
. Schumacher 
. Skellett 
.H. Sole 
. Squire 
. John 
. L. Stokely 
M. Thurston 
W. Ulrich (2) 
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SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 


On THE twenty-third of last month 
William H. Spahn completed a quarter 
century of service in the Bell System, 
which began when he joined the New 
York Telephone Company in 1905. After 
three years of installation work, he was 
assigned to special work on P.B.X.’s., 
and two years later he entered the central 
office maintenance force. When he left 
in 1913 to join the engineering staff of 
the New York City Fire Department, 
he was a Test Deskman. 

In the meanwhile he had been studying 
at Cooper Union, and in 1912 had re- 
ceived the degree of B. S. in M. E. In 
1915 he received the B. S. in E. E., and 
the following year the advanced degree of 
E. E. On joining the Engineering De- 
partment of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in 1916 he engaged in circuit 
design work, and the following year took 
charge of a group analyzing all standard 
circuits to determine where No. 1 Con- 
tact Metal could be substituted for 
platinum. In 1918 Mr. Spahn was asked 
to teach physics at Cooper Union, an 
activity in which he is still engaged. On 
transferring to the panel dial group in 
1920 he worked for a year on sender 
circuit design. Since 1921 he has had 
charge of all time and traffic studies for 


W. H. Spahn 


H. D. MacPherson 


automatic systems, and of the applica- 
tion of the theory of probability to 
automatic switching problems. 


On jury 14 Hugh D. MacPherson 
completed twenty-five years of continuous 
service in the Bell System. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson joined the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in 1908, 
in whose Installation Department he 
remained for the following nine years. 
In 1917 he came to New York to enter 
the Engineering Department of the 
Western Electric Company. In the cir- 
cuit design laboratories at West Street 
he took part in several of the toll systems 
developments, particularly those relating 
to toll signalling systems. Six years 
later he transferred to the panel circuit 
design group to assist in the design of 
sender circuits. He is at present partici- 
pating in work on the various problems 
presented to the local systems laboratory. 


THE QUARTER century of service with 
the Bell System which Herman N. 
Bowman completed on the fifth of last 
month began in 1904 with the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
at Harrisburg. After three years there, 
installing subscriber’s station equipment 
and performing general office work, he 
left to enter Pennsylvania State College 
where he later received the B. S. degree 
in electrical engineering. For two summer 


H. N. Bowman 
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months between his 
junior and senior years 
at college he worked for 
the Western Electric 
Company, and in 1911 
he joined that organiza- 
tion permanently. After 
a year in the student 
course, he entered a 
branch of the Engineer- 
ing Department located 
at Hawthorne for direct 
contact with the Manu- 
facturing Department. 
There he prepared appa- 
ratus specifications, and 
supervised the manufac- 
ture in the shop of experi- 
mental coils for electrical 
filters and networks. In 
1917 he came to West 
Street to join the Appa- 
ratus Development De- 
partment, and entered 
upon the study and de- 
sign of wound apparatus such as trans- 
formers, repeating coils and retardation 
coils. During the war he took part in the 
design of such apparatus for field signal- 
ling and submarine detection, and later 
he had charge of a group devoted to 
transformer design. In 1923 he trans- 
ferred to the Equipment Development 
Department, where he was first concerned 
with the design of switchboards and acces- 
sory equipment. More recently he has 
been occupied with the design of test sets, 
particularly those used for switchboard 
maintenance testing. 


C. Borcmann and W. J. Lacerre 
visited Washington to make studies on 
the 606-A P.B.X. in the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Office Building. 


H. E. Martine and D. S. Myers, in 
company with representatives from the 
Apparatus Development Department, 
Western Electric Company and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in- 
spected dial frame local cable forms made 
from cellulose-acetate lacquered wire and 
installed at the new Lombard, Market 


various customers. 
is placed in the timer preparatory to adjustment 


Ten of the newest type of electric watch timer, similar to that 
described in the News Notes of the Record for Fuly, were 
recently built in the Laboratories’ shops for shipment to 


G. E. Perreault is showing how a watch 


and Walnut Offices in Philadelphia. 


F. F. Srepert and V. T. CALLAHAN 
observed tests of high speed gasoline 


engines at the Hall-Scott factory in 
Philadelphia. 


G. A. Benson visited Philadelphia in 
connection with toll ticket studies for 
pneumatic tube systems. 


D. M. Terry made a short investiga- 
tion at Richmond, Virginia of lubrication 
trouble in a 2-A Automatic Carrier 
Pilot Channel. Later he was in Phila- 
delphia to consult with engineers of the 
Brown Instrument Company. 


E. C. Biessinc and D. RosBertson 
were in Ellenville and Woodridge, New 
York to make tests with experimental 
models of a simplified carrier telephone 
system for short haul toll use. 


At THE close of the past academic year 
New York University conferred on F. M. 
Wiese the E. E. degree, and Cooper 
Union awarded the B. S. degree in electri- 
cal engineering to A. Ludwig. Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute conferred E. E. 
degrees on S. J. Brymer, G. F. Sohnle and 
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T. J. Young, and the B. C. E. degree on 
J. P. Kinzer for work in civil engineering. 


Last MONTH saw the completion of 
twenty years of service in the Bell 
System by Walter J. Turney on the 
third, George E. Bailey on the eleventh, 
Niles M. Anderson on the eighteenth, 
and Arthur Kenner on the twenty-fifth. 


On THE first of this month the Systems 
Development Department lost the ser- 
vices of four of its members by retirement. 
E. E. Hinrichsen’s wide experience with 
telephone work, which has recently been 
helpful in special systems patent studies, 
was recounted in the Record for May 
1931, and last October when he completed 
thirty years of service. The Record for 
July 1932 described the thirty years of 
E. W. LeCompte’s experience in testing 
work, first in the field, then in the Western 
Electric Company, and finally in the dial 
systems laboratory. J. A. Frey, whose 
thirty years of service with the Bell Sys- 
tem, leading up to supervision of the 
power supply for the local systems labora- 
tories, was described in the Record for 
May of last year also retires this month. 
The service division of the carrier and 
telegraph laboratories loses G. B. Joslin 
whose activities in the Bell System were 
recounted in the Record for March 1932 
on the occasion of his thirtieth service 
anniversary. 


APPARATUS DEVELOPMENT 


P. NEILL visited Hawthorne to discuss 
problems in the manufacture of switch- 
board plugs. 


C. H. WHEELER spent two weeks at 
Hawthorne for conferences on the manu- 
facture of coin collectors. 


E. Grar, accompanied by G. H. 
Downes and P. Wollcott of the A. T. & T. 
Company, spent July 6 in Philadelphia 
visiting offices of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania in connection 
with the development of soldering cop- 
pers. 


J. R. Townsenp read a paper Planning 
for the Collection of Standardization Data, 
before the annual convention of the 


A.S.T.M. at Chicago. Later he visited 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington 
to discuss the measurement of the thick- 
ness of paper by micrometer. 


A.D. Van Loon 


THE LABORATORIES deeply regrets the 
accidental death of A. D. Van Loon, 
which occurred on August 1 while he was 
working with a low power radio trans- 
mitter in the Radio Development labora- 
tory at the Graybar—Varick Building. 
Mr. Van Loon had been a member of the 
Radio Development group since his grad- 
uation from Hamilton College in 1930, 
and had been particularly concerned with 
the development of radio transmitting 
systems. 


GREAT regret the Laboratories 
learned on August 7 of the death of 
F. J. Rasmussen from tumor of the brain, 


F. F. Rasmussen 
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following an illness which had necessitated 
his absence for over a year. Mr. Ras- 
mussen received the B. S. degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1918, and interested himself for the 
succeeding two years in the electrolytic 
refining of copper, tin and bismuth for 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. For the first year after he 
joined these Laboratories, he was en- 
gaged in the mechanical analysis of 
apparatus. Since then he has been con- 
cerned with electrical measuring appara- 
tus, and for some years has been in charge 
of the group handling frequency measure- 
ments and vacuum tube oscillators and 
amplifiers for high-precision testing. 


ON THE FOURTH of last month, R. R. 
Ireland completed thirty years of con- 
tinuous service with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. Mr. 
Ireland was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1901 and received 
the E. E. degree in 1903. Shortly after, 
he entered the apprenticeship course of 
the Western at Chicago. He was occu- 
pied with shop and installation work 
until, in 1905, he transferred to the 


R. R. Treland 


Engineering Department at Clinton 
Street. Coming to West Street four years 
later, he became associated with appa- 
ratus development activities and had a 
part in the design of many types of 
subscriber’s station and central office 
apparatus. Later he was stationed for 
a year at Hawthorne, and during the 


war he spent a year in New London 
designing submarine listening devices. 
In 1919 he joined the Apparatus Draft- 
ing and Specifications Group, and eight 
years later he assumed his present posi- 
tion of Specifications Engineer in charge 
of that group. 


R. L. PEEK, jr. read a paper on Some 
New Theorems on Limits of Variation at 
the Chicago meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society, and remained in 
Chicago a week to attend the meetings 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


D. T. May was in Chicago to attend ~ 
the A.S.T.M. Convention. 


F. F. Farnswortu attended the annual 
meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials in Chicago. 

C. H. KLEIN visited the Southern New 
England Telephone Company for a trial 
installation of adjustable cable shields. 


C. B. Arxen has received the Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard University, J. E. 
Fox the B. S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from Cooper Union, and T. C. M. 
Woodbury the L. L. M. degree from 
St. Johns College. 


RESEARCH 


In THE LAsT week of July, J. A. Becker 
took part in conducting a symposium on 
catalysis, held at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He discussed the use of 
thermionics in the study of adsorption 
phenomena. 


On August 15 H. E. Ives sailed on the 
S. S. Bremen for Europe, where he will 
attend radio shows and conventions on 
the Continent and in England, and 
deliver several invited addresses. On 
October 3 he will speak before the Royal 
Photographic Society on Pan-Stereoscopic 
Photography and Cinematography. He 
will deliver on October 6 the Thomas 
Young Oration before the Physical So- 
ciety of London on the subject Thomas 
Young and the Simplification of the 
Artist's Palette. On November 9 Dr. Ives 
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will give a popular lecture for the Royal 
Society of Dublin on Methods of Television 
in Color. On the following day he will 
deliver a technical lecture before the 
Society on The Correlation of Optical and 
Photoelectric Phenomena. 


Austen M. Curtis completed twenty 
years of service in the Bell System on the 
eighteenth of last month. 


AMONG THOSE who received Ph.D. 
degrees at the close of the past academic 
year were C. A. Lovell, for his work in 
mathematics, from Princeton University, 
and W. B. Ellwood from Columbia 
University for studies in physics. Colum- 
bia also awarded H. C. Montgomery 
the A. M. Degree in physics. Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute conferred the 
M.M.E. degree on F. F. Romanow, the 
M. E. degree on J. P. Laico, and the E. E. 
degree on L. J. Cobb. H. E. Vaughan 
received the B. S. degree in chemical 
engineering from Cooper Union. 


ON THE FIRST of this month four mem- 
bers of the Transmission Instruments 


Engineering group retired from service. 
A. J. Ketschke had just completed thirty- 
five years of continuous service with the 
Western Electric Company and _ the 
Laboratories, spent in New York except 
for two years of assembling and testing 
work at Hawthorne. Charles Widmaier’s 
long experience in the adjustment and 
test of special transmitters and receivers 
was described in the Record for April 
1931, on the occasion of his thirtieth 
service anniversary. H. H. Just joined 
the Western Electric Company in 1889 
as an instrument maker. At the turn of 
the century he spent four years as a 
machinist in the shop of the New York 
Telephone Company, and then six years 
in work outside the Bell System. In 1908 
he rejoined the Western Electric Com- 
pany and has since been engaged in 
testing transmission instruments. C. P. 
Acker’s service in the Bell System, 
continuous since 1892, was described in 
the Record for August 1932, at the time 
he completed thirty years of participation 
in the manufacture and development of 
transmitters and receivers. 
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Gases in Metals 


By EARLE E. SCHUMACHER 
Chemical Laboratories 


HE presence of minute traces 

of gas ina metal may change 

its properties radically. The 
magnetic permeability of commer- 
cially pure iron, for example, may be 
greatly increased by eliminating the 
small amounts of gas that it contains. 
A few thousandths of one per cent of 
oxygen in copper will make it useless 
for certain purposes. Since iron and 
copper and, in fact, most metals are 
used extensively in the telephone in- 
dustry, the effect of gases on them 
is of extreme importance to the Bell 
System. In the metallurgical lab- 
oratories, sensitive equipment is 
available for measuring the gas con- 


tent of metals and for obtaining 
metals in an essentially gas free con- 
dition. 

Although it is not difficult to ob- 
tain metals that are moderately free 
from gases, a prolonged treatment 
under high vacuum is required to ob- 
tain the high degree of purity re- 
quired for research studies. To drive 
off the gas, the metal is heated in 
vacuum above the melting point, but 
the process is often complicated by 
the fact that, even at low pressures, 
sufficient gas may remain in the metal 
to be troublesome. If this occurs, a 
process consisting of alternately melt- 
ing and partially solidifying the metal 
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under high vacuum may be employed 
to take advantage of the decrease in 
gas solubility at the freezing point. 
Almost complete elimination of gas 
may be obtained in this manner. 

The apparatus employed in the 
metallurgical laboratory is shown di- 
agrammatically in Figure 1. Essen- 
tially, it provides both a means of 
melting the metal in a closed chamber 
and facilities for maintaining a high 
vacuum in the chamber during the 
entire operation. Since the effective- 
ness of the method depends largely on 
the degree of vacuum that can be ob- 
tained, the improvements incorpo- 
rated in the present apparatus are for 
the most part associated with se- 
curing, maintaining, and measuring 
extremely low gas pressures. 

The metal to be freed from gas is 
placed in a shallow boat of fused 
aluminum oxide—known by the trade 
name of alundum. This form of con- 
tainer rather than the more usual deep 
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crucible was adopted in order to se- 
cure a greater surface exposure, as 
well as to reduce the head of metal 
through which the gas must pass to 
escape. The boat is placed within a 
cylindrical alundum heat radiation 
shield which rests on two alundum 
cradles. This whole assembly is then 
sealed in a pyrex glass tube, which 
connects to the pumping system. 
After the apparatus has been sealed, 
and the pump has been placed in 
operation the gases adsorbed on the 
glass walls and assembly are driven 
off by baking in a nichrome resistance 
furnace which is placed around the 
furnace tube. The temperature of 
450° C. is maintained until gas is no 
longer liberated from the apparatus. 
A high frequency coil is then sub- 
stituted for the nichrome furnace and 
the metal in the alundum boat is 
melted by induced high frequency 
current. Since the alundum shield 
shuts off considerable radiated heat, 


ALUNDUM BOAT 
ALUNOUM THIMBLE 


Os 
® CRADLES 
® 


W.E. IONIZATION 
MANOMETER 
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Fig. 1\—Apparatus developed in the metallurgical laboratory for freeing metals of gases 
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and the high vacuum 
prevents heat transfer 
by conduction and con- 
vection, it is possible 
to keep the metal at 
its melting tempera- 
ture indefinitely with- 
out heating the pyrex 
glass tube to its soft- 
ening point. 

The gases given up 
by the metal are 
pumped out of the 
system by a 4-stage 
Gaede mercury diffu- 
sion pump backed by 
an oil pump. A liquid 
air trap prevents mer- 
cury vapor from pass- 
ing back into the 
furnace tube and, in 
addition, increases the 
efficiency of the pump- 
ing system by remov- 
ing the carbon dioxide 
and water vapor. 
Rough measurements 
of the gas pressure, 
particularly during the 
period of lower vacuum 
at the beginning of the process, 
are measured by a McLeod gauge 
connected to the system between the 
vacuum pump and the liquid air trap. 
Measurements of the very low gas 
pressures existing during the later 
stages are made with an ionization 
manometer connected between the 
liquid air trap and the furnace. The 
final pressure may be as low as one 
billionth of an atmosphere. 

To measure the quantities of gases 
in iron and its alloys, the apparatus 
shown in the photograph at the head 
of this article and in Figure 2 is em- 
ployed. These gases are chiefly oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. The 
gas is removed from the metal for 


Fig. 2—At the right are the light glass weighing baskets sus- 
pended from quartz springs which contain the absorbents 
for water and carbon dioxide 


analysis by induction heating much 
as with the gas elimination apparatus 
just described, except that the cru- 
cible material is graphite instead of 
alundum. 

The procedure with this apparatus 
is first to heat the furnace to a high 
temperature and at the same time to 
run the exhaust pump. This frees 
the furnace structure from adsorbed 
gases and creates a moderate vacuum. 
After this preheating operation, the 
vacuum pump connection is closed 
and the sample of metal to be ana- 
lyzed is dropped into the hot crucible 
from a vacuum compartment located 
above the furnace. By means of the 
induction heater, the metal is then 
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melted and the contained gases are 
evolved. 

The liberated gases consist of car- 
bon monoxide, formed mainly by the 
interaction of the oxygen in the metal 
with the graphite of the crucible, of 
hydrogen, and of nitrogen. These are 
pumped over heated copper oxide 
which oxidizes the hydrogen to water 
and the carbon monoxide to carbon 
dioxide. They are then passed suc- 
cessively through two tubes, one of 
which contains an absorbent for water 
and the other, for carbon dioxide. 
The amounts of these two gases are 
determined by weighing the absor- 
bent material before and after the 
degassing process. The remaining 
gas, which is chiefly nitrogen, is de- 
termined by a volumetric method. 

Although this method is similar in 
its general features to that developed 
by Jordan of the Bureau of Standards, 
it has been modified in several re- 
spects. Chief of these is the manner 
of obtaining the weights of the carbon 
dioxide and water absorbed. In Jor- 
dan’s method the absorbents are 


contained in tubes which are weighed 
along with the absorbent and the 
Since the weight of 


absorbed gas. 


these tubes is extremely large com- 
pared to the weight of the gas 
absorbed, an elaborate technique is 
required to make an accurate deter- 
mination. With the apparatus devel- 
oped at Bell Laboratories, the absor- 
bents are carried in light glass baskets 
suspended from quartz springs. These 
springs are calibrated, and the weight 
of the absorbed gas is determined by 
measuring the extension of the spring. 
With apparatus of this type changes 
in weight of a few thousandths of a 
milligram may be measured. 

With these means available for de- 
termining the gas content of metals 
and of obtaining metals in a highly 
purified state, it is possible to study 
the effects of various quantities of 
dissolved gases. Small ingots of metal 
that have been freed of gases are 
swaged and drawn into wire of con- 
venient size, and their physical and 
electrical properties are determined. 
If it is desirable to determine their 
magnetic characteristics, rings are 
machined directly from the ingots 
and tested. The properties of these 
purified samples may then be com- 
pared with those of samples of any 
other known gas content. 


A Quantitative Test for Tackiness 


By J. H. COX 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


ACKINESS is a property of 

certain materials that is diffi- 

cult to define. A substance is 
said to be tacky if it adheres to the 
fingers in a certain way when pressed. 
Although apparently bearing no di- 
rect relationship to such _ physical 
properties as softness and plasticity, 
tackiness resembles them in varying 
with temperature. It is an important 
characteristic of a group of substances 
used in the telephone plant, particu- 
larly the impregnating compound 
employed for treating the ends of 
cotton or silk insulated wires. Where 
the insulation is cut back to allow a 
connection to be made to the wire, it 
is necessary to treat the textile insula- 
tion with a beeswax compound to keep 
it from unraveling. The compound 
employed must have the right amount 
of tackiness to perform its function 
properly. 

An experienced installation man can 
tell by the “feel” whether or not an 
impregnating compound is sufficiently 
tacky, but “feel” can hardly be used 
as a basis for an acceptance test of 
material. The Laboratories has there- 
fore developed a piece of apparatus 
which makes possible an arbitrary 
tackiness classification for various wax 
compounds. A rectangular piece of 
wood about six inches wide and 
fifteen or eighteen inches long is 
hinged at one end, and provision has 
been made for slowly raising the other 
end at a uniform rate. A sample of 
the wax is mounted on this base and 


on the sample rests a light tripod. 
The force tending to move the tripod 
being proportional to the tangent of 
the angle of inclination, the tangent 
of the angle to which the board is 
raised when the tripod has slid a 
definite but small amount is therefore 
taken as a measure of the tackiness. 
The general appearance of the mach- 
ine in use may be seen in the photo- 
graph (Figure 1) below. 

The specimen holder is a shallow 
brass dish about three and a half 
inches in diameter. The sliding tripod 
consists of a two and a half inch 
aluminum disk with short chromium- 
plated brass legs rounded at their ends 


Fig. 1\—Tackiness is measured by recording 

the tangent of the angle to which the tripod 

has been tipped when it has slid a small 
but definite distance 
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Fig. 2—The brushes are hinged so they may be 
lifted up for the insertion of the slider 


to a six inch radius. It is light enough 
so that at 72° F and 50% relative 
humidity — the atmospheric condi- 
tions established for the test — no 
noticeable indentation is made in the 
surface of the wax when the tripod is 
carefully placed on it. Possible ir- 
regularities in the results, due to 
variations in the wax surface, are 
diminished by employing a three 
legged device rather than a flat or 
spherical one. It was found that a 
smooth uniform surface texture could 
be obtained by heating the wax 
compound to a liquid state and pour- 
ing it while the dish was cold. This 
procedure must be carried out accord- 
ing to a detailed specification. 


In the apparatus employed at the 
Laboratories a small motor, mounted 
independently of the test apparatus 
and connected to it through a rubber 


tube to eliminate vibration, 
serves to raise one end of the 
plane at a uniform and ad- 
justable rate. Speed control 
is obtained by use of a brake 
in conjunction with a slide- 
wire resistance in the arm- 
ature circuit. The motor is 
reversible, and the control 
key is arranged so that the re- 
sistance is in the circuit only 
while the plane is rising, thus 
allowing the plane to be 
returned rapidly to the hori- 
zontal position. 


There is no definite angle 
at which the slider begins 
to slip on wax compounds. 
Even at small inclinations 
the slider will move down- 
ward very slowly. Although 
time, angle of slope, and 
distance moved are thus all 
involved in the measure of 
tackiness, the angle of slope 
is the most important factor. As the 
base is tipped up the tripod moves 
imperceptibly even at very small 
angles, but it begins to move apprecia- 
bly only at some definite and larger 
angle. To allow for the slow creep at 
small angles without appreciably 
affecting the angle at which the major 
movement begins, a small amount of 
motion must be allowed before the 
measurement of angle is made. 


To determine when the slider has 
moved the specified distance, an 
electrical circuit is employed of which 
the slider is a part. The movement of 
the slider and the resulting breaking 
of this circuit releases a drop which 
carries a pencil to make a mark on a 
strip of paper to indicate the angle 
attained by the plane. The details of 
the apparatus are shown in Figure 2. 
A strip of contact metal is fastened to 
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the top of the slider running length- 
wise with the base. Two brushes 
rest lightly on this strip; the one 
nearest the hinge of the base remains 
in contact as long as the slider is on 
the sample, but the upper contact 
projects inward from the edge of the 
slider only a definite distance, de- 
termined by a small projection from 
the lower surface of the brush. At the 
beginning of the test this projection 
is allowed to rest against the edge of 
the slider. 

This upper brush may be moved 
in its support so that the slider may 
be placed in any convenient place on 
the sample and then the upper contact 
moved until the projection on the 
lower side just touches the edge. The 
motor is then started, and when the 
slider moves out from under the upper 
brush, the circuit is broken, and the 


pencil marks the angle the plane has 
attained. This mark is made on a 
piece of paper fastened along the 
edge of a permanent scale with scotch 
tape. The scale is graduated in 
tangents of angles in steps of 1/100 of 
the tangent of the angle from zero to 
forty-five degrees. 

There are a number of variables 
which can be only partially controlled, 
but with reasonably careful manipu- 
lation the tackiness test gives repro- 
ducible results which are in keeping 
with the results obtained from the 
compounds in use. Beeswax com- 
pound, which has given good results 
in service for a number of years, was 
taken as the standard for an accept- 
ance test for this class of material, 
and the test definitely eliminates 
several compounds which are known 
to be undesirable. 


THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 


“Typical of this nation’s ready acceptance of mechanical 


convenience,” 
ING Post, 


says a recent editorial in the NEw York Even- 
“is the universal use of the telephone, set forth in 


figures which show that 56 per cent of all the world’s telephone 


numbers are listed in the United States. 
phones per capita, or ‘telephone density’, 


eight times that of Europe. 


The number of 
of this country is 


Canada comes second in this 


respect and Denmark third. The usefulness of the telephone 
increases according to the number of telephones in use. It 
would be small advantage to possess one if there were nobody 


to call by means of it. 


This is an enviable industry, therefore, 


which can offer better service as it comes closer to the saturation 


point. 


With 15.8 telephones to every 100 persons in the 


United States, the saturation point ts still some distance away.” 
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A Current Transtormer 


for Low Radio Frequencies 


By L. B. HILTON 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


HE development of radio fre- 

quency circuits operating at 

high power levels has recently 
created a demand for apparatus suita- 
ble for the measurement of large 
currents at radio frequencies. In 
general the most convenient method 
of measuring large alternating cur- 
rents is to use a current transformer, 
in which is induced a relatively small 
current whose value may be read on 
a small alternating-current ammeter. 
Current transformers for power fre- 
quencies have long been available 
and are in common use commercially. 
They have also been used in a few 
low-power applications at radio fre- 
quencies in the long wave trans- 
atlantic telephone link. For high- 
power use at radio frequencies, how- 
ever, it was necessary to develop 
an improved type to measure high 
currents, with insulation suitable for 
the accompanying high potentials to 
ground. 

Such a transformer, designed for 
measurements at radio frequencies of 
the order of sixty kilocycles, is shown 
in Figure 1. It can be used to measure 
currents ranging from 10 to 500 
amperes in conductors whose poten- 
tial above ground may be as high as 
10,000 volts. The conductor carrying 
the current to be measured is placed 
through the opening in the center of 
the apparatus, to act as the primary 
winding of the transformer. 

The secondary windings are inside 


the apparatus proper and are arranged 
about the permalloy-dust core in such 
a way as to make possible the precise 
measurement of a wide range of 
currents with a single instrument. 
This is accomplished by designing 
the transformer secondary windings 
so as to provide four different current 
ranges for maximum currents of 500, 
300, 100, and 50 amperes in the 
primary conductor. For each range, 
the transformer is designed so that 
the current from the transformer 
windings reaches a maximum of one 
ampere when the primary conductor 
current is the maximum for that 
current range. 

To measure the current a thermo- 
ammeter with a range of zero to one 
ampere, is connected to the secondarv 
windings. The thermo-ammeter l...s 
two parts which may be widely 
separated, the thermo-couple or 
“heating element”, and the meter. A 
special compartment is provided in 
the top of the transformer to hold the 
thermocouple, which can thus be 
connected easily to the transformer 
windings and yet kept completely 
shielded from any external high power 
circuits. By heating this element, a 
radio-frequency current of one ampere 
flowing through it causes a DC 
potential to be impressed on the meter 
which produces a full scale deflection. 
The typical calibration shown in 
Figure 2 for a transformer of this type 
indicates the wide range of primary 
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conductor currents which it can mea- 
sure, and illustrates the overlapping 
of the different current ranges for 
greater precision of measurement. 
The instrument draws very little 
power from the circuit for its opera- 
tion,—only a small fraction of a watt 
per ampere. 

A current transformer for either 
power or radio frequencies must have 
its secondary terminals short-circuited 
if the meter is disconnected. Failure 
to do this would cause an excessive 
rise in voltage at the transformer 
terminals, which would create a dan- 


Fig. 1—The conductor carrying the current 
to be measured is passed through the center 
of the current transformer and held there by 
the insulating bridges at both sides. The 
heating element for the thermo-ammeter, in 
the upper part of the transformer, 1s con- 
nected to one of the four binding posts (upper 
right) for the desired current range 
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SCALE READING 
Fig. 2—By providing four current ranges 
in one current transformer, the instrument 
is given wide utility 


gerous operating condition and might 
even destroy the transformer. In the 
new radio-frequency current trans- 
former, this danger has been elimi- 
nated by providing a permanently 
connected protector* inside the trans- 
former, which will prevent the build- 
ing up of excessive secondary voltages 
in the transformer if the heating 
element should accidentally be left 
disconnected. 

Since the normal circuit potential 
between the conductor and ground 
may be as high as several thousand 
volts, alternating at radio frequencies, 
the conductor must be carefully in- 
sulated from the case to prevent 
breakdown and to avoid the possibil- 
ity of corona formation, with conse- 
quent loss of energy and introduction 
of noise into the circuit. The illustra- 
tion shows how this transformer has 
been constructed to enable it to op- 
erate satisfactorily up to approxi- 
mately 10,000 volts. Insulating 
bridges, located well away from the 


*Including the Nos. 26 and 27 protector 
blocks, described in the RECORD for November, 
1982, p. 80. 
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opening, hold the conductor centered 
in the opening. No insulating materi- 
als other than air are permitted in the 
space between the conductor and the 
metal transformer case. For the 
highest voltages the inside surface of 
the transformer opening must be 
smoothed or polished to remove every 
irregularity and the outer surface of 
the conductor must also be smooth. 
Each end of the opening is smoothly 
flared on a large radius. The size of 
conductor fitting the bridges is the 
optimum for the transformer dimen- 
sions,—a smaller conductor diameter 
reduces the potential at which corona 
forms, and a larger reduces the break- 
down potential. 

Before a current transformer was 
developed, large radio-frequency cur- 
rents were usually measured by means 
of high-current thermo-ammeters. The 
meter, and the wires connecting it to 
the heating element, were at the same 
radio-frequency potential as the heat- 
ing element, and all had to be care- 
fully insulated from ground. When 
the meter was located on the operat- 
ing panel, glass windows had to be 
provided to protect the operating per- 
sonnel from the high voltages. 


Current transformers offer decided 
advantages over the directly con- 
nected thermo-ammeters previously 
used. One of the new transformers, 
with its single low-current meter, can 
measure as wide a range of currents 
as can be measured with several dif- 
ferent thermo-ammeters, which are 
especially expensive in the larger 
sizes. The transformer may be placed 
anywhere in the circuit over existing 
conductors. The high insulation of 
the transformer permits the trans- 
former case, meter and connecting 
cable to be grounded, thus simplify- 
ing the installation and _ providing 
maximum safety to the operator. 

A number of these current trans- 
formers will be installed at various 
points in the antenna coupling cir- 
cuits of the high-power amplifier in 
the proposed long-wave transatlantic 
radio transmitter. In these circuits 
they will operate at frequencies in the 
neighborhood of sixty kilocycles. 
While the transformer illustrated is 
designed primarily for the frequencies 
used in this transmitter, the design 
can be modified for much higher fre- 
quencies such as are used in high- 
power radio broadcast transmitters. 
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Fuses 


By E. S. SAVAGE 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


F the eight million fuses pro- 
() duced annually in normal times 

for use in the Bell System, the 
great majority fall into two general 
classes, the tubular and the flat. Both 
of these types operate on the same 
familiar principle: a fusible conducting 
element, heated by the current passing 
through it, melts or vaporizes in some 
portion when the current reaches the 
limiting value, and opens the circuit. 
The current at which the fuse will 
“blow” is determined largely by the 
material and dimensions of the fusible 
element. 

Tubular fuses, of which the No. 11 
(Figure 1) is a good example, consist 
essentially of a cylindrical shell of 
an insulating heat-resistant material 
with metal plugs in each end serving 
as terminals between which a fuse 
wire passes through the tube. The 
tube is generally made of red fibre, 
but in some cases of black fibre, 
porcelain or glass. The fuse wire 
usually is made of lead 
or a lead alloy; it is 
soldered to the metal 
plugs, and in a number 
of cases is enveloped 
by asbestos sleeving. 
In the case of fibre 
fuses, a vent hole in 
the end, or transverse 
slots in the shell permit 
the escape of gases 
generated and expand- 
ed by the intense heat 
developed when the 


fuse blows because of severe overload. 

The principal use for tubular fuses 
of this type is for the protection of 
central office and station apparatus 
from abnormal current due to contact 
with electric light and power lines. 

Fuses of the flat type are used in 
battery supply circuits for the pro- 
tection of the apparatus in central 
offices. In its simplest form, the No. 
24 (Figures 2a and 2b), this type of 
fuse consists of an insulating strip 
made of phenol fibre with metal 
terminals at the ends, between which 
the fuse wire passes. The terminals 
are notched, one longitudinally and 
the other transversely, enabling the 
fuse to be clamped in place by slipping 
the notches under the heads of ma- 
chine screws without removing the 
screws from the fuse posts or mount- 
ing bars. 

Fuses of the flat type are usually 
mounted on panels in central offices 
in large numbers, and under these 


Fig. 1—Tubular fuses, such as the No. 11, are used in pro- 


tectors and cable terminals 
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Fig. 2—Central-office fuses have evolved from the simple 
flat-type fuse, No. 24 (a and 6), to the indicating alarm 
fuses of two sizes: larger, No. 35 (e and f); and smaller, 


No. 44 (¢ and da) 


conditions it would be difficult to lo- 
cate a blown No. 24 type fuse. Ac- 
cordingly, the present standard cen- 
tral office fuse, the No. 35 type 
(Figures2e and 2f), embodies an alarm 
and a simple automatic indicating 
device. To the terminal having the 
longitudinal slot is attached a helical 
spring and to the other terminal a 
flat spring. The helical spring is on 
the upper side and the flat spring on 
the under side of the fuse. The fuse 
wire is stretched between the free end 
of the helical spring and the free end 
of the flat spring through a small 
hole in the insulating strip. The ex- 
treme of the free end of the helical 
spring carries a short length of colored 
glass tubing, the “bead.” In these 
“indicating alarm” fuses, the use of 
differently colored beads distinguishes 


between the different 
capacities. When the 
fuse operates (Figures 
2d and 2f) both springs 
are released, the helical 
spring raises the bead 
into a conspicuous 
position, and the flat 
spring closes an alarm 
circuit through the 
alarm bar on the fuse 
panel which operates a 
bell and a signal light. 

Fuses of this sort are 
usually mounted so 
close to one another 
that when used in cir- 
cuits of the order of 
130 volts, the opera- 
tion of a fuse is often 
attended by enough 
arcing to cause false 
operation of adjacent 
fuses. In fuses so 
used, the fuse wire is 
now enclosed in glass 
tubing (Figure 3) 
which confines the side flash and thus 
protects the adjacent fuses. 

As insurance against installing a flat 
fuse of high capacity where a low 
capacity fuse should be, the lower 
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Fig. 3—Glass tubing confines the effects of 

the arcing which often accompanies the 

operation of flat-type fuses used in 130-volt 
circuits 
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capacities are slotted for No. 10 
mounting screws, and the higher for 
the smaller No. 6 screws. In the un- 
equipped positions on panels for flat 
type fuses, dummy fuses (No. 63A 
or 64A) of black insulating material, 
are inserted so as to prevent the in- 
sertion of fuses in these positions 
through error when replacing operated 
fuses in adjacent positions. 

Still in some use is a non-indicating 
alarm fuse (No. 43) with an alarm 
spring the same as that of the indicat- 
ing fuses, but without the helical 
spring and glass bead. 

Outside of these most widely used 
types of fuses, there are a few others, 
manufactured in relatively small quan- 
tities to fill special functions. Ex- 
amples are those, such as the Nos. 60 
and 62 types (Figure 4), in which 
the fusible element is a globule of low 
melting alloy joining two heating 


Fig. 4—The No. 60 (above) and 6? (below) 
fuses are more nearly heat coils than fuses 
in principle 


Fig. 5—The No. 59A fuse is sensitive to ex- 
tremely small currents 


wires which are placed under tension 
by a small helical spring. Currents 
above a definite value heat the wires 
enough to soften the globule, so that 
the spring pulls the wires apart. 

To protect delicate apparatus such 
as thermocouples, an unusual fuse, 
the No. 59A (Figure 5), has been de- 
veloped which will blow at a very low 
value of current. It consists of a small 
fusible resistance wire about four 
ten-thousandths inch in diameter, 
mounted inside an evacuated glass 
bulb. So mounted, the wire will melt 
when carrying a current of not more 
than one-fortieth of an ampere, one- 
third of the value at which it will blow 
if in air. Besides increasing the sensi- 
tivity to this extent, the evacuated 
bulb protects the fine wire from at- 
mospheric corrosion and mechanical 
injury. 

Interesting problems arose in de- 
veloping a method of manufacturing 
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the fine resistance wire to exacting 
specifications. It was found that 
drawing the wire through a diamond 
die to the proper dimensions was 
extremely difficult when the diam- 
eters of the wire and die were so small. 
A process was accordingly devised in 
which a wire larger than desired is 
electrolytically etched to the size re- 
quired. By determining the resistance 
of the wire as it passes through the 


etching solution, its final dimensions 
can be held within very close limits. 

In the design of apparatus like 
fuses, used in such large quantities by 
the Bell System, close attention to 
details of construction, cost of ma- 
terials and manufacture is necessary. 
Further to hold the System’s fuse bill 
to a minimum, systematic repair of 
blown fuses is carried on in the shops 
of the Western Electric Company. 


POPULARIZING SCIENCE 


In reporting the addresses of leading scientists who joined 
with Science Service in its recent conference on the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge, the Science News Letter for fFuly 22 


said in part: “Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan 


held 


that scientists themselves should be trained to express them- 
selves in condensed and popular language, not only for the 
education of the public but for their own benefit in clarifying 
their thinking and better expressing their own special knowledge. 


In a democratic country ... 


. public support must be won 


if science 1s to get on. Public judgment of value is in the last 


analysis the final verdict. 


The education of the public is its 


largest social problem. To handle it from a more rational and 
less emotional point of view, people must be given at least the 
beginnings of a knowledge of the scientific method.” 
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